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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A. T. FREEMAN, AND H. A. MILLIS. 



Growth of the French Canadian Race in America. — The hypothesis of 
Malthus was not justified by the facts at his disposal. He was unable to discover a 
standard rate of increase of population. The French Canadians present all the con- 
ditions necessary for accurate observation. Regular enumerations of the people have 
been made ever since the English conquest, and before that time sixteen enumerations 
were made and parish registers were carefully kept. Since 1759 the French Canadians 
have lived in isolation, yet in a country where the largest expansion was possible. 
The Canadian censuses enumerate the French Canadians separately, whether found 
in Quebec or in the other provinces; and also differentiate them from the Acadian 
French. The United States census of 1890 gives the French Canadians and those 
whose parents were of that race now in the States. Allowing for Acadian P'rench, 
we find in 1890 about 500,000 French Canadians in the United States. In 189 1 
there were 1,304,745 in Canada, making a total of 1,804,795. In 1765 there were 
69,810 French in Canada. The resulting rate of increase per cent, per decade from 
1765 to 1890-1 is 29.7, which gives the result that the French Canadian population 
has doubled itself every 27 years. Malthus accepted as his standard a doubling every 
25 years. But the coincidence is purely accidental. The number of children born in 
a French Canadian family averages twelve, but the average size of a family in 189 1 
was 5.5, which was but little above the average for all Canada. The excessive death 
rate is due to neglect because of the large number of children, to excess of food, 
improper food, etc., but not to the counteracting causes given by Malthus — vice and 
poverty. The period covered by these statistics is 125 years of uninterrupted growth 
in peace and prosperity. The population studied is homogeneous and does not tend 
to mix with others. All the conditions necessary for securing the standard rate of 
increase are found in them as in no other race. — John Davidson, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1896. 

Primitive Democracy in British Trade-Unionism.— Trade unionists had to 
construct an administration able to perform its functions, yet fundamentally dependent 
on the continuous assent of the bulk of its members. Democracy was the only possible 
basis of association. In the early unions there was rapid rotation in office, and all mat- 
ters were decided by vote of the members. The exigencies of warfare with employers 
caused the direction of affairs to pass into the hands of a responsible committee, self- 
constituted or representative. When the unions expanded, instead of a representative 
assembly, the referendum was used, and officers were elected by direct vote of the 
whole body. When national organizations were formed, the members in one town 
were charged with responsibility of conducting the current business of the whole 
society. When the secretary became a salaried officer, he was chosen by the whole 
organization, and soon became the only connecting link between the scattered branches. 
He soon became a very important and relatively permanent officer ; and as he became 
better qualified for his place, the manual workers who composed the executive com- 
mittee could exercise little control over his actions. The only check upon the salaried 
officials was by written constitution. When delegate meetings were held the delegates 
were simply to express the instructions of their unions, and were in no sense repre- 
sentatives. Later, for economy, the referendum superseded the delegate meetings. 
Along with the referendum, the initiative of unions was developed. The result was a 
wild rush of propositions and a tendency towards the disintegration of the societies. 
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The frequent propositions were checked by a revision of the rules. The attempt to 
secure the participation of every member in the management led to instability and 
financial weakness. Hence the general body lost all effective control of the govern- 
ment, and the power passed into the hands of salaried officials. Personal dictatorship 
has not resulted, but a closely combined bureaucracy. No real opportunity was given 
the ordinary member to participate in the central administration. The last twenty 
years have witnessed a change in the trade-union constitutions. Rotation in office is 
abandoned. Resort to the aggregate meeting diminishes in frequency and impor- 
tance. The use of the initiative and referendum has been given up in complicated 
issues. The delegate is coming gradually to exercise the freedom of a representative. 
The elected representative assembly appoints and controls an executive committee 
under whose direction the permanent official staff performs its work. — Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Political Science Quarterly, September 1896. 

Ethics from the Point of View of Sociology. — Characteristic phases of the 
formation of moral ideas. In a former article it was shown that the domains of action 
and morality have the same extension. Science by abstraction removes itself from 
the true conditions of action. Our analysis explains the bond which unites the moral 
and social elements, and shows why the development of sociology ought to be con- 
sidered as the point of departure of a renovation of science and morality. The only 
way to do this is to learn from history what the customs of each epoch and each social 
group have been. A. General characteristics of primitive morality, (a) It is a social 
function. The individual is a simple creation of the social life. The formation of the 
individual consciousness is constantly conditioned by society, (b) Diverse sociolog- 
ical interpretations of primitive morality. There are three different theories: (1) 
Sociology is frequently objective, and reduces morality to customs and habits of certain 
groups. (2) Other sociologists hold that customs reduce themselves to simple habi- 
tudes (Wundt, Spencer). (3) These two explanations have this common trait : that 
customs are imposed upon the individual from without. The first reduces morality to 
custom, and custom to simple mechanical reaction. The second accounts for the 
sentiments underlying moral laws by the sentiment of the supernatural. The first is 
based on anthropology ; the second on history. The subjective and ideal elements are 
neglected by both. (4) The psychological theory gives place for subjective conditions, 
yet presents also the different forms. (5) All of these theories hold to the social 
character of primitive morality. Among all the expressions of social life, morality 
can least well be studied abstractly, (c) The chief characteristics of primitive morality. 
It is a social function inseparable from all others. It is always traditional. It is sys- 
tematic and very rigid. It is incoherent, because it depends wholly upon exterior and 
occasional causes, (d) Conclusion. To reduce primitive morality to a simple state- 
ment of the customs of a certain epoch is to suppress the distinct element of morality. 
Yet it is true that the ideal element is subordinated. It is by examination of variations 
in consciousness of the ideal that we come to understand the ethical problem of today. 
■ — Marcel Bernes, " Programme d'un cours de Sociologie ge'ne'rale : la Morale au 
point de vue sociologique (suite)," Revue Internationale de Sociologie, August-Septem- 
ber 1896. 

Is the Family Declining ? — There are fewer marriages in proportion to popula- 
tion than formerly ; families are smaller ; they are less coherent ; they are less lasting. 
In England the marriage rate fell from 17.2 per cent, in 1851 to 15.2 per cent, in 1881, 
and from 1873 to 1888 the ages of men and women who married rose respectively 
from 25.6 and 24.2 to 26.3 and 24.7. The rise in the number of divorces 1860-1885 
was universal. In 187 1 England and Wales show 1 divorce to 1020.4 marriages; in 
1879, 1 in 480.83. From 1867 to 1886 divorces in United States increased 157 per 
cent., while the population increased 60 per cent. One of the causes of change is the 
whole modern movement of liberation — of subjects from sovereigns, slaves from 
masters, wives from husbands, and children from parents. Another is the disappear- 
ance of the ecclesiastical view of marriage. A more special cause has been the growth 
of large cities, which completely alter the environment of the organism. Men become 
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less dependent on women for their home needs, and women have resources and 
interests which the simple life of the country denies them. Then, too, attachments 
formed on slight acquaintance of underlying traits of character are less likely to prove 
lasting. The number of marriages among women of higher education is less than 
among the uneducated. Of i486 ex-students of the chief women's colleges of England 
only 208 married. The new economic opportunities for women of the middle class 
rival the domestic and social life which marriage offers, and also bring into the indus- 
trial market a class of competitors with whom the standard of wages is simply what is 
sufficient to support the individual. Among the working class marriages are not less 
frequent ; but the home is apt to be less comfortable on account of the tendency of 
women to go out to work. In the light of these facts it is held by many that the mono- 
gamic family is a relic of a decaying form of civilization. The foundations on which 
it was based are sapped. Against this, it may be said that woman was not free in 
monogamous and polyandrous families ; that in the early monogamic family the 
husband belonged as much to the family as the family did to him ; and that the same 
is true today. There are ethical functions which the family performs for the children 
which cannot be taken over by the public nurse without loss. There is also a social 
advantage in making the parent responsible for the support of his own children. 
Under modern conditions this is more important than under primitive. The changes 
that are proceeding in the structure of society are capable of another interpretation 
than that given by the socialists. They are preparing the way for the reconstruction 
of the family on a higher plane of national and individual life. The fact that man's 
condition changed from status to contract rendered woman's subjection worse than it 
was before. It is this condition which is now being attacked. The claims of women 
are now for liberty — personal and economical, equality political and legal, and 
intellectual, social, and aesthetic fraternity. Will the family be able to adapt itself to 
these demands ? Married women will doubtless be excluded from factories. The 
higher education of women wili raise the standard of families. The enfranchisement 
of women will have the same effect, since it renders them less dependent upon 
marriage for social consideration. It is doubtful whether the education of women 
causes them to object to the responsibility of children, except in unlimited numbers. 
Thus the new family will be higher than the old. But it is not yet possible to state 
what general form the new structure will take. It may be taken for granted that the 
form will be monogamic. All the evidence indicates that the organism is able to 
transform itself to suit the new environment. — J. H. Mhirhead, International Journal 
of Ethics, October 1896. 

Latest Results of Workers' Accident Insurance in Austria. — The Austrian 
compulsory insurance law passed in 1887 applies " to all employe's in factories, smelt- 
ing works, quarries, shipyards, places manufacturing or using explosives, establish- 
ments for carrying out building works, and all places where machinery is regularly 
used." In 1894 this law was extended to railway employe's and other persons employed 
in internal transport. In 1894, 1,598,404 employe's came under the law. In case of 
permanent disablement the employe" receives 60 per cent, of his wages ; in case of 
temporary disablement, 50 per cent. In case of death the widow gets 20 per cent., 
the children from 10 to 15 percent., of the annual wage; 12,267 persons were receiving 
annuities at the end of 1894, and the amount spent during that year was about $400,- 
000 (.£80,066). The insurance fund is borne nine-tenths by the employers and one- 
tenth by the employes. It is in the hands of commissions (one for each of the seven 
districts into which the country is divided) composed of eighteen members, six repre- 
senting the employers, six the employe's, and six being appointed by the government. 
— The Labor Gazette, September 1896. 

The Standard Rate. — Trade unions insist on payment according to some 
definite standard, which is always a minimum, never a maximum. There is never an 
objection to payment above union rates. Yet the existence of a minimum tends to 
produce a greater equality of rates. The recognition of a standard rate is only arrived 
at by bargaining, with concessions on both sides. The workmen who could individu- 
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ally exact better terms make concessions for the benefit of their class. The unionists 
insist on a standard piecework rate, rather than a definite sum per hour, and therefore 
the income of the good workman far exceeds that of the poor one. The piecework 
rates of iron and steel workers, miners, and cotton operatives govern a third of the 
trade-union members of England, while tailors, shoemakers, compositors, coopers, 
basket makers, aud many other trades have had schedules of piecework rates since 
the beginning\>f this century. In such cases the actual earnings of workmen cannot 
be equalized. Where a standard wage per hour prevails, as in bricklaying, plumbing, 
etc., the superior workman receives higher pay and is employed on the more particular 
work. The best carpenters, when not getting special rates for staircasing, etc., are 
employed on finer work in the shop, while the rougher workmen have to do the heavier 
mechanical tasks. The greater freedom from exposure, and employment on work of a 
diversified character, affording scope for individual initiative, constitute a real advan- 
tage. Yet the conviction among unionists that the slow, industrious mechanic deserves 
as much as his quicker fellow has led to serious objections to piecework. In Great 
Britain 49 unions with 573,000 members insist on piecework; 24 unions with 140,000 
members willingly recognize both piece and time work ; 38 unions with 290,000 
members insist on time work. Unskilled laborers and transport workers are omitted 
from this enumeration. The most powerful unions are among trades of the first 
and second class. Among the third class, building trades always denounce piece- 
work. By " speeding up " machinery, the work placed upon the cotton spinner may 
be steadily increased ; hence the necessity of piece rates. Also, when improvements 
are made, decreasing the labor of workmen, the onus of decreasing their pay falls on 
the employer. But where the work of a skilled mechanic differs from job to job, as in 
a machine shop, the introduction of piecework implies a reversion to individual 
bargaining, when the price would be dictated by the employer. If an expert workman 
earns more than his neighbor, a reduction will then be made, until only the most expert 
is able to earn a bare living. Where piecework of this sort is permitted by the strong 
unions, it is provided that a standard time-rate shall be paid every workman, regard- 
less of the amount done. Where both systems are willingly accepted, as by com- 
positors, it is because, while some difference of work is found, the piecework is not 
inconsistent with collective bargaining, and where the workman cannot be speeded up 
by the foreman. Only where the system has been adapted to the nature of the work 
has collective bargaining survived. The objection to arbitrary fines and " truck " are 
based on a desire to maintain the standard rate. A fundamental article of trade-union 
faith is that it is impossible to prevent the degradation of the standard of life unless 
the conditions of labor are settled by a common standard. — Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, The Economic Journal, September 1896. 

The Man and the Machine : A Plea for Industrial Education. — During the 
last century our struggle has been to displace the man by the machine. Productive 
power has increased more than a thousandfold, and just now it seems that electricity 
is going to cause another great introduction of new machinery. With this increase in 
productive power the factor of individual capacity has decreased, and " every mechan- 
ical advance tends to further subordinate the individuality of the operative." The 
laborer has in many cases become a " machine-tender " instead of a master of his machine. 
But still it must be said with this individuality destroyed the laborer is far stronger 
and far better off than his ancestors. With greater material progress, education has 
become more general and new wants have been created and are being satisfied. But 
there is another side to this question. While many have lost their individuality and become 
" wheels in the industrial system," there is at the same time the greatest opportunity for 
the skilled mechanic. Intelligence now has its greatest opportunity. He says, " If the 
physical man sinks into nothingness beside the power of the machine, the brain of 
man has gained reenforcement akin to omnipotence." And the opportunity is going to be 
still greater. We have busied ourselves in producing a large quantity of goods. In 
the future it is the better quality that is going to be required. The artistic element is going 
to enter more and more into production. That we as a nation shall be able to develop 
along this line, and that more laborers shall be able to put their individuality into their 
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work, technological education must be had. The state's great duty now is to broaden 
her system of education so as to include technological instruction. — S. N. D. North, 
in Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, September 1896. 

The Future of the American Republic. — We have a blind optimism in 
regard to the future of this country. Everyone has a chance to rise, and the material 
condition is better than that found in any other country. " In America, as in no other 
country, it is possible for the average man to maintain a hopeful existence." But we 
find upon examination that everything is not so promising. Our government rests upon 
public opinion ; " upon At also rests full responsibility for all the evils which exist 
among us." And in an examination of public opinion we find five dangers. The 
first one is connected with the blind optimism already referred to, which leads to an 
attitude of non-interference in public affairs. We think somebody coming from some- 
where will somehow set things right, and in the meantime we let abuses remain. Then 
we have a false idea of liberty, too. We act as though liberty meant rights without 
corresponding duties. But in real liberty there is no right without a corresponding 
duty. Then, thirdly, we find a lack of respect for authority. An excellent example 
of this is found in lynching. Then we have a materialistic spirit. Our wealth getting 
has been carried so far that our patriotism, education, and culture are sacrificed. Lastly, 
there is a feebleness of the civic conscience. We do not realize our individual respon- 
sibility. We do not feel the solidarity of society. These are real dange '„ and the 
future of America depends upon how we meet them.^PROFEssoR Garret W. 
Thompson, in Arena, September 1896. 

Compulsory Arbitration a Practicable Remedy. — There are two objections 
to compulsory arbitration, (i) that it is impracticable, and (2) that it would work 
injustice. The author of this article believes " the plan can be modified so that these 
objections will be overcome, and so that the proposed remedy will at the same time be 
made applicable to all classes of employers — to individuals and associations as well as 
to corporations." It is said a court cannot settle such intricate problems as are involved 
in labor disputes. It is true that there would be many intricate problems, but there is 
still greater probability of a fair decision than if the matter is settled by the strike or 
the lockout. Then it is objected that whether the decision is just or unjust it cannot be 
enforced. It can. If not flagrantly unjust public opinion will enforce it. And then 
the self-interest of the parties concerned will compel its enforcement, too. The employer 
must carry out the decision or else stop his business, in which case he loses the interest 
upon his invested capital. So must the laborer, or else find other employment. And 
how about decisions working injustice ? At most they can do nothing but stop the 
employer's business and thereby only costing him the loss of interest on his capital, or 
force the laborer to look elsewhere for employment. In any case it would not be so 
bad as a strike or a lockout. So the conclusion is that compulsory arbitration is prac- 
ticable and far more just than the strike or the lockout. — Norman T. Mason in 
Arena, September 1896. 

Five American Contributions to Civilization, — Every great nation has made 
its contributions to civilization. America has made five such. She has given the world 
arbitration, religious toleration, universal suffrage, recognition of the foreigner, and a 
lesson in "the diffusion of well-being among the population." We have relied on 
arbitration to settle our difficulties. This is shown by the fact that we have been a party 
to forty-seven arbitrations, more than half of those that have taken place in the modern 
world. As a result of this we have had little war, we have not developed those objec- 
tionable qualities growing out of a military career, we have not piled up a great war 
debt, we have not been compelled to have great armies and coast defenses. So have 
we given the world the most perfect form of religious freedom. No church, no faith, 
has been recognized by the government. As citizens, too, we are tolerant, and no 
denomination has tried to gain power. We were the first to develop a well-balanced 
and safe " universal " suffrage. We have demonstrated to the world that a democracy 
is possible, and that it can use government wisely. America has treated all equally, 
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has been a home for all. She has extended her rights fully to the foreigner and 
shown the world that under fit conditions the foreigner and the "lower classes " are 
not dangerous. Finally, we have shown the world an example of the diffusion of 
general well-being. It is shown in our school system, our homes, our high standard 
of living, our wonderful development of industry, and our great systems of transporta- 
tion. — Charles W. Eliot in the Atlantic Monthly, October 1896. 

The Standard of Living of the American Workingman. — It is a well- 
known fact that the nominal wage is much higher in America than in England, France, 
and other European countries. But how is it with the real wage ? Does the American 
wage mean more than that of the Englishman or the Frenchman ? Yes, the author 
says, " In my estimation a family of working people, in their ordinary consumption, 
obtain with a certain sum of money as much in America as in England, and probably 
more than in France." Food is just as cheap in America as abroad. So is ready- 
made clothing, the clothing bought by the working people. The American does spend 
more for rent, but it is because of his better accommodations. Taking into considera- 
tion his accommodations his rents are no higher. So if the purchasing power of an 
American laborer's dollar is as great as that of the English or the French laborer, he gets 
the full benefit of his higher nominal wage. This gives the American a greater variety. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that he spends relatively less for food, and rela- 
tively more for clothing, rent, sundries, and amusements than the foreign laborer. True, 
the laborer has no surplus left, but this is because he has to spend more to maintain his 
rank, because his standard of living is high. — Emile Levasseur in Yale Review, 
August 1896. 

The Problem of the Population. — The diminution of the fertility of civilized 
peoples is becoming more and more apparent. It is especially evident in France 
where the death rate exceeds the birth rate and the population is kept stationary only 
by immigration. The Malthusian theory does not afford an explanation of this 
phenomenon, for the wealth per capita among all nations is increasing much more 
rapidly than the population. Nor is the decrease in the birth rate due to physiological 
causes, but to two great social causes : first, increasing uncertainty of being able to 
give self and offspring defense against want ; second, abolition of the right of primo- 
geniture, entailing the dissipation of property in families in which there is more than 
one child. Under the capitalistic system life is difficult for the mass of mankind. A 
child is a burden. Thus of necessity reproduction is restrained. Fertility is high 
where large landed proprietorship is the rule ; low where the soil is minutely divided. 
Fertility is in inverse ratio to the degree of divisibility of the soil. As but compar- 
atively few can be large proprietors, the general fertility must remain low under the 
present system. Conclusion : Individual possession of land and the means of pro- 
duction is an obstacle to the reproduction of the race. This obstacle increases 
continually. Society must remove it or perish. — Desire Descamps, Revue Socialiste, 
September 1896. 

The Social-Evangelical Movement in Germany.— Wichern gave the first 
impulse by founding the Inner Mission. Victor-Aim^ Huber insisted that economic 
reforms must be added to the private benevolence of Wichern's schemes, but these 
reforms must be brought about by cooperative clubs, and by the upper classes. Godt, 
with the New Testament as a criterion, secured fairer judgment for socialism by show- 
ing that its economical and political principles are not anti-Christian in essence, and 
that Christians should aim not only to save individual souls, but so to transform society 
by political and social reforms that it become truly the kingdom of God. Stocker, court 
preacher, interested by Godt, founded the Christian Workmen's party in 1878. Ill- 
received by the press of all parties, even by the socialists, who were then violently 
attacking Christianity, the party at first gained many workmen, but gradually came to 
be made up of shopkeepers, clerks, students and a few officers. Their prejudices and 
the violent attacks of the liberal press, then in the hands of the Jews, made Stocker 
and his party anti-Semitic. This again led toward conservatism, and the party and its 
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very name were transformed. Stbcker, like Godt, desired a popular movement, guided 
by the upper classes. This was a fatal defect. Fischer, a miner of Westphalia, suc- 
ceeded much better in his Association of Protestant Workmen. At first rather religious 
than political, it turned in 1888 to practical social reforms. Weber, a pastor, much 
increased its membership but showed later a conservative tendency which divided the 
party. Naumann became leader of the other division. The great social-evangelical 
congress in 1890 brought together Stbcker and these men, with their adherents. The 
elements in the congress were too diverse for political action, but much was done in 
collecting information and planning work. At the present moment the movement is 
in a grave crisis. Each branch has internal divisions, all are opposed by the great 
political parties, the ecclesiastic and official world. The opposition has become active 
persecution which is frightening away timid adherents. The leaders of the movement 
believe that the ranks will close before the enemy, and that success is possible if they 
become a fully organized, hard-working party with journals, and representatives in the 
state assemblies. The party has now a journal, "Die Hilfe." It will soon have a rep- 
resentative in the Reichstag, Naumann. — J. Philip de Barjeau, Revue du Christian- 
isme Social, September 1896. 

Immigration and Crime. — The criminal influence of the alien with its steady 
increase can be traced back in the history of the United States for the last sixty years. 
From as early as 1820, when large immigration had just begun, shocking revelations of 
pauperism and crime were made, but belief in the cheap labor of the immigrant was so 
strong that the evil was not checked. It was shown before 1850 that the foreign 
population, comprising only one-eighth of the whole, furnished two thousand more 
paupers and a thousand more criminals than all the remaining seven-eighths of the 
people. The census of 1880, summarizing the relative proportions of the foreign 
population which were paupers and criminals as far back as 1850, shows that the 
foreigner in proportion to his numbers furnishes by far the greater part of pauperism 
and crime. The national census of 1890 shows the following proportions of prisoners 
among natives and foreigners : 

Prisoners Ratio per 1,000,000 

Native white, 882 

Foreign white, ...... 1,747 

Negro, 3> 2 5° 

Increase in the crime of homicide under the influence of foreigners is particularly 
apparent. The native white element of the population is 73.24 per cent, but it pro- 
duces only 44 per cent, of the homicides. — Sidney G. Fisher, Apfileton's Popular 
Science Monthly, September 1896. 

The 111 and the Old in the Rural Mutual Aid Societies. — For forty years 
mutual aid societies have operated in France with more or less success in caring for 
members when ill, pensioning the old, and defraying funeral expenses. Their field has 
become particularly broad in the rural communities because of depopulation of the 
middle-aged, industrially effective people by removal to cities or by emigration, -leaving 
an abnormal proportion of the old and young. The most feasible plan of operating 
pensions has been found to be the payment of five francs annually between the ages of 
twenty-five and sixty-five years, which then yields a pension of seventy-five francs or 
of 146 francs at the age of seventy years, which with the usual amount of work that 
the old still do is sufficient for their subsistence. The sinking funds of these associa- 
tions have grown to considerable size, and thus assure their success against the strain 
of exceptional temporary demands. The reduction of expenses by large contracts is 
urged, especially permanent agreements with physicians for the care of the sick. — 
Louis de Goy, Revue Politique et Parliamentaire, September 1896. 

The Ethical Side of Socialism. — Sympathy is not the only motive of society. 
The individual who finds it useful to join his efforts with those of others develops in 
himself sympathy. United action becomes regular in proportion to its utility, and its 
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regular repetition increases sympathy. This sympathy is then founded on the desire 
for self-preservation, and is really egoistic. Some idealistic socialists claim that at a 
certain stage of economic-social development society will become altruistic ; this is 
an hypothesis of ignorance. To be egoistic is every man's duty. Everyone obeys 
this law. Individual development becomes the basis of security of society. 

Socialism is a movement of workingmen and seeks their class interests. The 
few socialists who are not of the working class are shrewd fellows, seeking the quick- 
est way to obtain a halo of popularity. What does the party ask ? The Belgian 
socialist press began in 1890 to demand government ownership of mines. Official sta- 
tistics show that since 1851 wages in coal production have increased every year but 
one, while the profit of capital has decreased steadily and rapidly. If the state 
bought these works to give the workmen what they call for, the full product of their 
labor, their wages would be increased, at most, 6 per cent., and this only if state man- 
agement proved no dearer than private management. 

Socialists speak of renouncing individual for general progress. This would 
check the development of production. Suppose in Bellamy's state some one makes an 
invention producing yearly 45,000,000 francs. The share of the inventor would be 
one franc. Would a second fool be found to study long, to make tiresome experiments, 
to devote perhaps his whole life to get an addition of one franc to his yearly income? 
Socialism aims at an equality contrary to human nature, a robbery of the intellectu- 
ally or physically strong for the weak and lazy. The Christian church, because it 
arose in a time of oppression, announces the same principle ; so Chrysostom says : 
" The rich man is a thief." For further comfort to the poor and wretched was set up 
the dogma of personal immortality, the good to be rewarded, the wicked punished. 
The religion of Christ takes no care about earthly well-being, and the papacy opposes 
freedom. Some do not believe this. De Laveleye says, " I cannot understand what 
has misled the socialists to take up the theories of Darwin, which deny their claims, 
and to turn their backs on Christianity, which has the same path as they and which 
acknowledges their claims." So, too, a French bishop lately said, " The wishes and 
claims of the socialists are also those of the Christian religion. How can one, sad- 
dened by the great difference in men's circumstances, seeing the frightful abyss 
between rich and poor, help but accept a theory which recognizes and tries to reduce 
to action the principle of equality and the brotherhood of all as children of one 
Father." If De Laveleye and the bishop are right we must consider Christianity the 
gospel of socialism, a class religion, with a deadly hate of the well-to-do. The 
special weakness of socialist morality is that, led astray by more or less lasting class 
contrasts, it proposes to repress the intellectual and moral power of gifted individuals. 
It is artfully increasing the blind egoists who fancy that the way to be rich is to plun- 
der the little store of the well-to-do. Socialism is the ideal of parasites. — Giuseppe 
Fiamingo, Deutsche Revue, September 1896. 



